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be a stolid sort of fellow, is presumably not altogether insensible to 
physical pain. Even in this country, with the possibility of Jsooo or 
$10,000 verdicts, self-inflicted injuries are very rare indeed. 

In support of his charges the author offers practically no evidence, 
except a few anecdotes ; and these are of so extreme a type that they 
are about as helpful for an intelligent judgment as is the famous 
coal-in-the-bathtub story for the solution of the housing problem. 

The pamphlet has been given wide publicity by some militant repre- 
sentatives of American liability insurance companies. Although antag- 
onism to workmen's compensation is denied in the preface, it has ex- 
pressed itself in the selection of this pamphlet for translation and dis- 
tribution. To the reviewer the attitude of these persons seems unwise. 
Compensation has come to stay in this country, and a fight against it 
will only discredit the insurance companies. Besides there is no 
necessity for such antagonism. From an insurance point of view a 
compensation system can be better handled than the existing liability 
system. Compensation permits a careful actuarial computation of 
cost, while liability insurance is largely a gambling proposition. And 
the casualty people know that the recent rapid increase in the losses 
on employers' liability business, felt by all insurance companies, was 
the result of liability verdicts and not of compensation awards. 

i. m. rubinow. 
School of Philanthropy, Nkw York City. 

The Steel Workers. By JOHN A. FiTCH. New York, Charities 
Publication Committee, 1910. — xiii, 380 pp. 

Homestead: The Households of a Mill Town. By MARGARET 
F. Byington. New York, Charities Publication Committee, 1910. 
— ^xv, 292 pp. 

These books belong to the series of six volumes containing the 
"findings" of the Pittsburgh Survey. The undertaking has aroused 
general interest and the facts brought out have already received wide 
attention ; but the thoroughness of the investigation and the wealth of 
material presented give to the published form of the final reports a 
degree of permanency not usual among such works. 

In The Steel Workers the author has presented a body of facts 
of unusual importance. The volume opens with a description of the 
men as steel and iron workers, describing in untechnical language the 
processes of work and the methods and conditions of labor, keeping 
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constantly in mind the human point of view. In the second part is 
given a brief sketch of the straggle of the men for control of the con- 
ditions of labor. This account takes the reader through the beginnings 
of unionism among the iron and steel workers, the development of the 
Amalgamated Association and finally the disastrous strikes, in which 
the workers lost all that organization and cooperation among them had 
secured. This account is presented in a manner that reveals the per- 
sonal, human side of the struggle, with all that it meant to the 
workmen, their families, their standards of living and their ideals. 
The third part presents an analysis of the situation as it exists with 
unionism eliminated. Its general character is designated by its cap- 
tion : " The Employers in the Saddle." Its chapters deal with wages, 
cost of living, the working day and week, speeding up, the bonus 
system and, finally, the labor policy of unrestricted capital. The 
fourth part, "The Steel Workers and Democracy," discusses more 
general topics. 

The volume entitled Homestead deals with a single town in the Pitts- 
burgh district, chosen as one where a detailed study could be made 
most satisfactorily. The volume opens with a description of the town 
itself, geographical and political. The second and third parts contain 
the most important material. Taking up, in part ii, the English- 
speaking households and, in part iii, the Slav as a homesteader, the 
details of the study are presented. Incomes are dealt with only as they 
constitute the basis of expenditure. Expenditures are analyzed on a 
basis of the budgets secured in the study. Rent, the table, the dinner 
pail, the budget as a whole, the human relationships and child and 
family life are all presented as they appear in relation to possible ex- 
penditures. In part iv the intimate relation between mill and house- 
hold is dwelt upon. 

The interest of both these books lies in the personal touch, the 
human element that is present throughout. Enough details are pre- 
sented to make the facts and figures seem very real, something more 
than statistical aggregates. This impression of reality is greatly 
strengthened by numerous and well-chosen illustrations. 

As the aim has been to present the results of a carefully planned 
investigation without any effort to draw far-reaching generalizations, 
the books cannot be easily summarized. They both show in a very 
strong light the effects upon general working conditions of a system 
that vests entire control in a large corporation and entirely eliminates 
the personal relation between employer and employee. When such a 
situation develops, it is no longer possible, as Mr. Fitch thinks, to 
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divide responsibility. Whatever is good must be credited to the cor- 
poration. Whatever, on the other hand, is not good must be debited 
to the same account. Stock-buying policies, relief funds, pension plans, 
building and loan funds, low rent of company houses, low prices for 
coal, gas and water — ^all these and other advantages may be entered on 
the credit side. They are heavily discounted, however, when, as Mr. 
Fitch and Miss Byington show, they are offset by the increasing of un- 
skilled and the decreasing of skilled employments, preference for 
" hunkies" and "ginnies " as a labor supply, reduction of wages in 
the face of increasing cost of living, tax evasion that throws the heavier 
burden on those that own their small homes, immobility of labor, 
partisan control of municipal and state government, and the repressive 
or spy system by which all movements toward organization immediately 
become known to the superintendents and are followed by the discharge 
of the leaders. Whatever may be the impression outside of the Pittsburgh 
district as to the beneficence of the policies adopted, there is no mis- 
taking the attitude of the workers and their families as revealed by 
these writers. Whether in the mill, in the town resorts of the men or 
even in the workingmen's own homes, no word must be raised against 
the company. "It will reach the ofifice." Mr. Fitch insists that this 
spy system is most carefully planned and is most effective. 

That home life with real uplifting influences is quite impossible is 
made clear by Miss Byington. The study of rent leads to the conclu- 
sion that "taken together, these facts express fairly the desire of 
American and English-speaking European families to have houses which 
in size, sanitation and conveniences would make a normal and efficient 
life possible." The figures show that if the weekly income is over 
twenty dollars an amount may be spent for rent that is " none too large 
for the average family which desires sanitary conveniences and a 
sufficient number of rooms to insure privacy and the development of 
the home." The sum paid for rent by those who had less than twelve 
dollars a week income " did not provide bare sanitary surroundings." 
" Genuine strength of the family ideals " was manifest even in " simple 
and externally unattractive dwellings " (page 55). 

The analysis shows some opportunities but no adequate provision for 
recreation and amusement. The library with its mstitutional side of 
club life cannot serve the twelve-hour-a-day man. Paid entertainments 
conducted by the lecture bureau held in the auditorium of the library 
were only "fairly well" attended, and later they were abandoned. 
" Aside from the lecture course there was almost no entertainment in 
Homestead the year of my inquiry that could be called cultural. The 
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amusements in the main were the simple festivities of home and lodge 
and church, narrow in their round " (page 117). 

As to the attitude of the steel workers themselves toward the present 
policy of management, Mr. Fitch has no doubt. 

The Pittsburgh steel workers are very nearly ready for a political move- 
ment. They are inwardly seething with discontent, and the time is not far 
distant, if indeed it has not already arrived, when with a leader who un- 
derstands how to gain their confidence they will flock from the standards 
of the old parties in a way that will be a severe shock to the machine 
politician. The workingmen of Pittsburgh or any other American commu- 
nity could not be roused over night to the point of serious, premeditated, 
revolutionary violence. Agitation alone, however persistent, could never 
accomplish it ; but if the treatment that the steel companies are now em- 
ploying toward their workmen be indefinitely prolonged, it will be hard to 
predict the ultimate action of the workers. Under such circumstances, if 
there should ever be a violent outbreak of any sort, the corporation officials 
will not need to look far for the cause. Revolutions, however, do not 
necessarily involve violence. And through either the trade union or the 
political movement or through some other means, there is bound to be a 
revolution ere long that shall have as its goal the restoration of democracy 
to the steel workers [page 243]. 

Finally, turning to social considerations, we read : 

The final outcome of this r6gime of exploitation may not be known in this 
generation. It will do injury to the physical health not alone of individuals, 
but eventually of society. Even more serious, however, is its influence on 
the mental and moral natures of the men concerned [page 201]. 

The causes that developed the present labor policy were, as stated above, 
economic in their nature. But a proper economic policy from the stand- 
point of the individual may be absolutely uneconomic from the standpoint 
of society. Such men as have plundered our forests and wasted our coal 
deposits have followed out an economic policy individually sound, but that 
policy is today denounced as at enmity with the public good. If the man 
who wastes and destroys natural resources is a public enemy, what of the 
corporations that exploit human resources ? 

If the employees could be charged formerly with a share of the respon- 
sibility for conditions in the steel industry, that time has gone by. The 
employers accepted the full burden of that responsibility by driving out 
unionism, they have increased their accountability by their stern measures 
designed to retain for themselves the control now exercised. 

A repressive regime that makes it impossible for men to protest against 
conditions that are inimical to their welfare serves now, and has served 
since the destruction of unionism, to keep the employers in the saddle 
[page 206]. 

G. G. Groat. 

Ohio Wbsleyan University. 



